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BcFORi  1935,  soybean  oil  was  used  principally  in  paints  and  varnishes 
in  the  United  States.   Although  the  quantity  used  in  this  field  has  in- 
creased somewhat  with  the  sharp  increase  in  domestic  production  that  has 
since  occurred,  soybean  oil  in  recent  years  has  been  used  largely  in  food 
products.   In  1939,  food  uses  accounted  for  more  than  80  percent  of  the 
TOTAL  factory  consumption,  drying  uses  for  less  than  10  percent. 
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Tatle  1,-  Price  -ner  pouiid  of  specified  fats  rjid  oils,    .and  oil-bearing  materials, 
"Mr.rch  133S   nnd  1333.    and  JaxAir^-rT-Karch  1340 

l^ra                                               ■            ^^ - ^q^Q  , 

;  13 3S   ;    1933   ;  J.an.    ;  JTeb.    ;   Mar.l/ 

Fats  and  oils;                                                                               rCentc      Cent s  Cent s  Cent s      Cents 

Butter,    32-score,    Chica£'o   :  23.'3       23.7  30.S  29.0       22.0 

Oleomargarine,    dom.    veg. ,    Chica^^o    :  15«1       l'-l-.5  15*0  15*0       15*0 

Lard,   prime  stoaia,    Chici\tio    :  S.3         6.5  6.0  6.1         ^.S 

Lard,    refined,    tvibs,    Chicago   j  10.0         7-5  6.3  6.7 

CompoTxnds(oiiir.al  ,-and  vcg.  cooking  fats)  ,  Chicago    .:  10.2          9'2  So  9*5 

Oleo  oil,    extra,    tierces,    Chicago    :  S.6         'J.S  1.2  1.2 

Oleostearine,    "bbls.,    N.   Y :  7.6          S.6  d.S  6.U 

• 

Corn  oil,    cradc,    tanks,    f.o.h,   mills :  7*7          6.0  6.0  6.1          6. 

Corn  oil,    refined,    "bbls.,   N.   Y ;  10.2         S.9  S.o  S.6         3. 

Cottonseed  oil,    crude,    tonks, f.o.b.S.S.  mills   ..:  7*0         5»S  5*3  6.0         5- 

Cottonseed  oil,  p.s.y.,taiik  co.rs,   11.  Y :  3,2         0.3  6.3  6.9          6. 

Peanut  oil,    crado,    tanks,    f.o.b.   mills :  7*3         5»9  6.7  6.3          6. 

Peanut   oil,    dor.,    refined,   bbls.,   N.  Y :  10.2         3.I  5.6  3.0         3. 

Soybean  oil, crude,    tpjik     cars.midv/cstem  aills   .:  S.k         '4,3  5«3  5*^         5- 

Soybean  oil,    refined,    diuns,    K.   Y :  3.2          7*5  S.2  3.3          S. 

Babassu  oil,    tanks,   IL   Y :  6.7          6.1  5.5  6.3          6. 

Coconut   oil, ciudo, tanks, f.o.b, Pacific   Coast   2/    .:  6.6          5»3  

Coconut   oil,    edible,    tanks,   H.   Y.    2/   :  3.I          7.U  7.8  1  .k 

Olive   oil,    edible,    bbls.    (drums),   N.   Y :  26.0        25. 1  26.3  26.7 

Olivo-oil   foots,   prime,    drums,   N.   Y ;  S.3          1.0  S.U  S.3 

Palm  oil,    crade,    casks,    (drums)  N.   Y.    2/ :  7.1         b.S  3.4  3.2 

Rape  oil,    refined,    bbls.,   K.   Y.   1/    :  I6.5        I5.3  IS. 2  13.2 

Sesaiiio  oil,    refined,    dinr.is,   IT.  Y :  10.4         3.I  11.3  11.6 

Teaseed  oil,    crade,    drams,  N.  Y.    :  3.4         3.3  12.5  12.5 

• 

Tallow,  inedible,  Chicago  :  5,0    5.I  5.1  5.0    4.6 

Grease,  A  v;hito,  Chica:;o :  5.4    5.3  5.1  5*1    ^'6 

Menhaden  oil,    cnido,    taris,    fi,o.b.   Baltimore    ...:  4.3          4.1  4.3  4.7          4.6 

Sardine  oil,    ci-ade,    tcxiks.  Pacific  Coo.st    :  6.2         4.1  5«0  4.3          5*0 

Whale  oil,  refined, bleached  winter, drums,  17. Y.    4/.:  3.3          3.2  12.5  1^.5        12.5 

« 

Linseed  oil,    raw,    t^iik  cars,   Minneapolis :  3«6          3.6  10,4  10.1 

Linseed  oil,    ro.w,    carlots,   bbls.,   N.   Y :  3. 3         3.9  10.3  10.4 

Perilla  oil,   drxms,   IT.   Y.   j/    :  I5.I       l4.2  22.7  24.5 

Oiticica  oil,    drums,   IT.   Y :  11. 3          3.S  20.5  2C.2 

T^jng  oil,    drums,   ¥..  Y. :  13.3       15.2  27.6  27.5 

Castor  oil,    dcl\vdrated,    drums,    carlots,   IT.   Y.    ..:        ij.O  13. 1        IE 

Castor  oil,   ITo.    3,   bbls.,   IT.  Y :  3.2         3.3  12.3  12.3       li 

Cod-liver  oil,   mcd.   U.S. P. bbls. ,N.Y.( del. per  bbL)  27. 0       23.3  33.5  33.5       3j 

Cod  oil,   Newfoundl.and,    bbls.,   IT.   Y :  6.3          4.0  3.6  3.6          ^ 

Oil-bearing  materials!  : 

Copra,    bags,    f.o.b.   Pacific  Coast    :  2,1          1,3  2,0  1.3 

Cottonseed,    Dallas   (del.   per  ton)    :  23.8        23.4  30.2  23.6 

Flaxseed,    ITo.    1,   Kinneapo'lis   (perbu.)    :  206.0     136.0  211^.0  2l4.0 

Soybeans,   ITo.    2  Yellow,    Chicaf-o   (perbu.)    ;  33.0       33.0  II6.O  IO6.O 

Compiled  from  Oil,   Paint   and  Drug  Ee^oorter,    The  National  Provisioner,    Chicago   Daily 

Trade  Bulletin,   Mirxi'ioapolis  Daily  Llarkot   Record,  and  reports  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service  nnd  Bureau  of  Labor   Statistics,      1/  Prelininarj'',      2/    Includes 

excise  to-c  of  3   cents  beginning  M:^^  10,    133'+»      i/   Includes   excise  tax  of  4.5   centb 

beginning  August    21,    I936,      4/    Includes   excise  tax  of  3   cents  beginning  July  1, 
1333. 
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THE     P'  A  T  S     A  !i  D     OIL?     SITUATION 

SiAiiffiir.ry 
The    demand  for    dunoctic  oilseeds   in  the   1940-41  marketine;   season  may  be 
slightly  stronger   than  in  the  present   season.      Production  in  1940,   hoi/rever, 
probably  will  be  considerobly  larger   than  in  1959, 

TWhile  no   grcc^t   change   in  the   average   level   of   industrial  and  building 
activity   is  now  in  prospect   for   1940-41   compared  vrith  1939-40,    certain  indica- 
tions point  to   some   improvement   in  the    dem8.nd  for   oilseeds.     The   total   pig   crop 
in  1940   is   expected  to  be   soireiviiat   smaller  than  in  1939,   which  probably  vdll 
result  in  a  reduction  in  la:-d  output  in  the  hog-marketing  year  beginning  next 
October,    and  in  some    strengthening  in  the   demand  for  edible   oils.     The   supply 
of   feed  grains  per  animal   on  farm.s,   moreover,  may  be   slightly  smaller   in  1940- 
41  than.  Ia  19-39-40,     A  reduction  in  such    sunplics  would  tend  to   strengthen  the 
"demand  for   oilseed  cake  and  meal,    and  hence  the   demand  for   oilseeds. 

According  to   farmei-s'    inuontions,    as  reported  March  1,.  tlie  acreage  t-o   be 
planted  to   soybeans   gro\\aa  alone   for   all   purposes  may  be   18  percent   larger   in 
1540  than  in  1939,     The   most  pronounced  increases   in  acreage   are   ir.dicated  for 
Illinois,    lov/a,   Ohio,   and  Indiana,   ■v\'horc   about   91  percent   of  the   soybeans 
harvested  as  beans  were  gathered  last  year.     With  about   the  usual  abandonment,, 
and  Vv'ith  average  yields,    soybean  production  in  1940  may  total   100-110  m.illion 
bushels   compared  with   87  million  bushels    in  1939,    and  5  million  bushels    in  1924, 
the  first  year   for  rdiich  production  figures   are   available. 

The  indicated  acreage  to  bo  planted  to  flaxseed  is  15  percent  larger  this 
year  than  last,  vrltli  record  large  acreages  indicated  for  several  States,  includ- 
ing Minnesota,    California,    Iowa,    Kansas,    and  Texas,      Flaicseod  production  in 
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1940  may  total  about   23  million  bushels    compared  v>,-ith   20  million  bushels   in 

1939   and  an   averag-e   of   11  million  bushels   for  the   previous   10  years. 

The  indicated  peanut   acreage  for   1140   is   5  percent   smaller  than  the 
record  acreage   planted  in  1939,      But   yields   last   year  vrere  unusually  low  in 
several   important   producing   States,   and   it    seems    likely,    assuming  normal 
weather   conditions,  thrt   peanut  production  will  be   somewhat   larger  this   year 
than  last,   though  possibly  not   so   large   as    in  1938,   when  unusually  good  yields 
were   obtained  in  several   States. 

Prices   of  flaxseed,    cottonseed,    peanuts,   and  soybeans  have   averaged  3  to 
35  percent   higher    in  the    current  marketing   season  than  a  year   earlier,    and  from; 
January  through  March  this   year  were   the  highest    since    1937,      Prices    of  most 
fats   and  oils   declined  somewhat   in  March,   but  mth  the   exception  of   lard, 
greases,    and  beef   fats    continuod  to  equal   or   exceed  those   of  early  1939,      Ex- 
ports  of  lard  since  the   outbreak   of  war   in  Europe   have  totaled  only  about  10 
percent   more   than   in  the   corresponding  period  a  year    ago,    despite  the   relative- 
ly large   supplies   and  low  prices^    of   lard  in  this    country.     Exports   of   soybeans, 
on  the   ether  hand,   totaling   about   11  million  bushels,    have  been  over  4  times 
as   large   as   a  year  earlier. 

REVIEW  OF  RECEOT    DEVELOPIvEOTS 
Prices   of  fats   and  oils   develop   downward  trend 

Prices   of  most  fats   and  oils  wore   steady  to   lovrcr   in  March  than  a  month 
earlier,    and  in  several   cases  wore   lower  than  a  year  earlier. 

The   average   price   of  prime   steam  lard  at   Chicago,    at   5.8   cents   per 
pound,   was   5  percent   lower   in  March  than  in  February,   and  was   11  percent   lower 
than  in  March  1939,      Prices    of  tallow,    greases,    oleo   oil,    and  oleostearine   also 
vrere   lower   in  March  than  a  month  and  a  year  earlier.      The   price   of    cottonseed 
oil   in  March  was    slightly   lower  than  a  month  earlier,   but  was    little   changed 
from  a  year    earlier.      Butter  prioes    declined  slightly,   but   were   18   percent 
higher   in  March  this  year  than  last. 
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Prices  of  several  imported  oil.-,  including  babassu,  olive,  palm,  and 
teaseed,  declined  2  to  7  percent  in  March,  but  continued  hijclier  than  a  year 
earlier.      On  the   other  hand,   the  price   of   sesame   oil  advanced  sharply  in  March. 

The  rather  general   tendency  for   prices   of  food  and   soap  fats  to   decline 
in  March  apparently  was  brought   about  by  the   recent    declines   in  industrial 
activity  and   consiimur   incomes,   virealcnejs   in  the   export   demand  for   edible   fats, 
and  the  marked  incr  -ose   in  lard  production  this  year   ccmpared  with  last. 
Despite  the  relatively  lo^v  prices,    consumption  nnd  exports   of   lard  so  ffir  this 
year  have   lag(£:ed  bohind  producticn,   with  the  result  that   cold  storage  holdings 
of  lord  on  April   1,   totaling   269  million  pounds,  wore  more  than  double  the 
average  holdings   for   that   date   and  were  the   largest   for  all  m.onths   in  25  years 
of  record. 

As   exceptions   to  the   general   dovm  trend,    linseed  and  soybean  oil  prices 
advanced  slightly  in  March,    atid  were   considerably  higher  than   in  March  1939. 
Prices   of  peri  11a  ojl   also  wore  higher  than  a  month  and  a  yop-r   earlier.     Al- 
though prices   of  tung   cjrid  oiticica  oils   declined  slightly  in  March,   they  vv'ere 
still   at   relatively  high  lovols,    averaging   SO   to  100  percent  higher  than  a  year 
earlier.      Strength   in  demand  for  paints  and  varnishes   resulting    largely  from 
increased  residential   building   activity  and  automobile  production  this  year 
compered  mth  last,   together  with  difficulties    in   securing   supplies   of  tung  oil 
from  China,  reduced  pr^'duction  of  perilla  oil   in  Manchuria  and  Japan,    and 
advances    in  ocean  transportation  costs   for   imported  materials   since  the   out- 
break of  Yrar   in  Europe,   wore  the  factors  mainly  responsible   for  the   relatively 
high  prices   of  drying   oils.      Soybean  oil,    although  used  mostly  in  food  prod- 
ucts,   has  been  employed  to   an  increasing  extent  as   a   drying   oil   in  recent 
months,    and  prices   of  soybean  oil   apparently  have  been  affected  by  the  rela- 
tively high  prices   provcdling  for  the    faster-drying   oils. 

Exports   of  Irr  d  increased  moderately,    soybeans 
sharply  over   a  ye?n~"ago 

The  supply  of  lard  in  excess   of  usual   domestic  requirements   for  the 
1939-40   season  is    estinated  to  be   about   600  million  pounds,    but  exports,    in- 
cluding   shipments  to  United  States  territories,   for  the   season  to   date  have  run 
at   only  a  little   over  half  tliis   rate,     Vj'ar   in  Eurone   apparently  has   had  an  ad- 
verse  effect   on  the  export   demand  for  /anerican  lard,  which  has   been  reflected 
chiefly  in  reduced  takings  by  the  United  Kingdom,    our  principal   foreign  market. 
The  United  Kingdom  apparently  is  endeavoring  to  conserve    dollar  exchange  by 
securing  necessary  fats   from  countries   attached  to   sterling  exchange,   through 
barter  arrangements,    and  from  its   own.  rather  large  production  of  whale   oil. 

Exports   of  lard  to  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  period  from  September   1939 
to   Pebruaiy   1940  totaled  59  million  pounds,    24  percent   less  than  in  t?ie    cor- 
responding period  a  year   earlier.      However,    exports  to   Cuba  and  nearly  all 
other   countries   normally  taking  American  lard,    except   G-ermany  and  Poland,    show- 
ed substantial   increases,   with  the  result  that  total   exports  to   all   countries 
for  the   6-T.ionth  period  (not   including  shipments   to  United  States   territories) 
amounted  to   142  million  pounds,    11   percent  more  than   a  year   earlier.      Exports 
to  Cuba,   our    second  m.ost   important  foreign  market,   have  been  about   10  percent 
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larger  thds   season  than  last,   v.iiile.  exnorts  tc   several   other  coimtries,    in- 
cluding Bel£;iuin,    Finland,    Ital;^,,  Netherlands,    Svreden,   Sv.ltzerland,    Canada^ 
Mexico,   Colombia,   Venezuela,   and  Ecuador,   have  been  2  to  28  times  as  large. 
The  relatively  large   supplies   and   low  prices    of   lard  in  tlie  United  States  have 
been  important   factors   in  stiiaulatinp   exports,    although  the   dislocation  of 
normal  trade   relations   resulting   from  the   v.Tir   apparently  also  has   tended  to 
stimulate   exports   to   some   countries  • 

Total  exports 'of  soybeans,    i?i  contrast  to   lard,   have   shown  a  striking 
increase   during  tho   current  marketing    season.     Such   ox]jorts   am.ountcd  to   10.9 
million  bushels   for  the    6  months   from  September  through  Fobruanr   compared  with 
2.6  million  bushols   in  tlio    corresponding   period  a  y^vx  earlier.      The   Nether- 
lands  has  been  the  principal   foreign  buyer.      Purchases   by   Canada,   mostly  for 
transshipment  to   Europe,    also  have   been  relatively  large,      Denmark,    Norway, 
and  the  United  Kingdom  have   purchased  some    soybeai?s.in  this   country,   but  the 
quantities   taken  tj  those   countries  have   not  been   large,     V.'ith   a  record  crop 
of   about   87  m.illion  bushels   produced  in  this  country  in  1939  tho  supply  of  soy- 
beans  available    for   export   has   been  rclrtivelj'-  large.      This    situation  coin- 
cided with  an  ocean-transport   cost   differential  resulting   from  the  war  which 
has   placed  Amoricr.n   soybeans    in  a  favorable   position  in  the   European  market   in 
competition  mth   y^anchurian  soyboar-s. 

Exports   of   soybeans   from  the  United  States   during  the   6-month  period 
beginning  September  1939  ■'.vcre   equivalent  to  about    100  million  pounds   of   crude 
soybean  oil   and  262,000  short  tons   of   soybean  cake   and  meal.      In  addition,    ap- 
proxiiriately  9  million  pounds   of  soybean  oil   in  the  form,  of  oil   and  nearly 
43,000  tons   of  calcc   and  meal  were   exported  during  this   period. 

Exports   of   cottonseed  oil   also   have  been  larger  this   season  than  last, 
totaling   about   14  millior)   pounds    (crude  basis)   for  the  period  from  September 
1939  through  February  1940   compared  with   2  million  pounds   in  the   corresponding 
period  a  year   crrlior.      Canada,    Svatzerland,    Sweden,    and  the   Philippine   Islands 
have  been  tho  principal   foreign  tcJccrs,      During  the   past  year  the  United  States 
has   changed  from  a  n^t   importing  tc   a  not   exporting   pcsiticn  for   cottonseed 
oil.      Imports   for  tho   Sopt ember -Fobruan,'-   period  this    season  totaled  only  8 
mdllion  pounds  (in  terms   of   cinide   oil)   compared  with  42  million  pounds   in  the 
corresponding   period  of  the   1938-39   season. 

■      SPRING   OUTLOOK   FOR   DOI/ESTIC   OILSEEDS 

Prices    of    oilsoodu   higher  this    season  than   last 

Prices  received  by  farmers   for  cottonseed,    soybeans,    peanuts,    and  flax- 
seed have   averaged  higher   so   far   in  the   1939-40  marketing   season  than  a  year 
earlier,    and,   except   for  flaxseed,   have   been  the  highest   since  the   1936-37 
season.      The   farm  price  of   flaxseed  has   averaged  3  percent   higher  this   season 
than  last,    prices   cf   cottonseed  4  percent  higher,   peanuts    6  percent  higher, 
and  soybeans   35  percent   higher. 
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Table   2.-  Exnorts    of   lard,    soybeans,    and  cottonseed  oil   from  the 
United  States   by  countries    of    destination,    September- 
February  1933-39    and  1939-40    l/ 


Country  to 
which  exported 


:  Lard 

iincludj.n.s;   noutr'l 
;~r9rS^9  :~T939"^^ 
;       lVc^30  "    '    1,000  " 
;         lb .  lb . 


Soybeans    2/ 


Cottonseed 
oil    3/ 


19o8~-39":    1939-40:'  1938-39:    1939-40 


1,000 
bu. 


1,000 
bu. 


1,000 
lb. 


1,000 
lb. 


United  Kingdom   .., 

Canada , 

Germany , , 

Poland  and  Danzig 


•...«.. 


Belgium 


Denmark 
Finland 


Ital:, 


»    •     A    •    •    *    0 


Kethor lands 

Norway = : 

Sweden . .  : 

Switzerland : 

Malta,  Go 20  and  Cyprus  ..: 

Cuba  : 

Dominican  Republic    : 

Haiti    '. ......: 

Mexico    >.................: 

Costa  Rica . .  .  : 

Panama  4/ ; 

Colombia ,  .  . : 

Venezuela ; 

Ecuador : 

Philippine    Islands    : 

Other   countries    : 


77,198 

555 

8G9 

195 

1,216 

127 
64 

99 

8 

180 

788 
27,554 

912 

395 
4,069 
1,216 

956 
3,916 
3,307 

452 

2 

4,195 


58,831 

2,555 

0 

0 

7,777 

2,772 
1,570 

561 

52 

4,966 

987 

1,334 

30,015 

771 

379 
8,019 
1,855 
1,264 
7,680 
6,935 
2,090 
4 
1,132 


28 
2,271  3,408 


37 


98 


764 


199  6,622 

37 


53 


7  8 

12  4,046 

440 


132 


48 


1,545 
2,849 

424 


116 


469 

65  6 

3 

612 

16 

186 

1,342 

2,058 

96 

719 

Total,    all 

countries    5/ :128,072      141,529  2,637        10,913  2,125        15,659 


Compiled  from  official   records    of   the    Bureau   of  Foreign  and  Domestic    ComjTiGrce. 
Exports   do  not   include   shipm.ents  to  noncontiguous   territories   of  the  United 
States . 

1/     Prelimdixiry, 

2/     American   soybeans   yield  14-16  percent   of  their   vroight    in  crude    oil,    depend- 
ing  on  method  of   expression,    and  about   80  percent    of  their  weight    in  high- 
protein  cake   and  meal, 

Zj     Refined  and  crude.      Refined  converted  to    crude  basis  by   dividing  by  0.93. 
4/     Including   Panama  Caj-.al   Zo2iC. 
5/     Total    of  unrounded  numbers. 
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Table   3.-  Unweighted  average  prices   received  by  farrers   for   flaxseed, 
cottonseed,   peanuts,    and  soybeans,  marketing  year  through  liarch, 

'  1936-39 


Marketing 

Flaxseed,    price: 

Cottonseed, 

rP'earuts,   pri 

CO 

:F;oyt 

eans,   price 

year 

:      per   buGLel        : 

Drice  per  ton 

:      per  round 

:      pe 

r  bushel 

:          Dollars 

Dollars 

Cents 

Dollars 

1936-37 

:               1.94 

34,  OD 

3.8 

1.52 

1D37-3S 

1.87 

21.17 

3.3 

.37 

1938-39 

:               1.62 

22.30 

3.3 

.68 

1939-40      , 

:               1.67 

25.15 

3.5 

.92 

Computed  from  reports   of  the  Aprr.'cuTtural   Marketing   Sorrice.      Periods   covered: 
Fla^cseed  and  cottonseed,    July-Iv'sa'ch;   poanuts,    September -March;    soybeans 
October-I.'arch. 


Part   of  the    disparity  in  the  price   gains    is   due  to   differences   in 
marketing    seasons;   prices   for   flaxseed  and  cottonseed  Lire  averaged  for   the 
inonths   July-Karch,    pranuts   for   Septembor-March,    and  soybeans   for  Octobcr-J'orch. 
prices   of   all   oilseeds  v.-cro  unusually  low  in  July  and  August   1939,  but   ad- 
vonced  fairly  sharply  from  Soptoraber   1939  to   January  1940,    and  have   since   been 
maintained  at   comparatix'cly  high  lovcls.      In  ■rdd-March  this  yoro-,    the   average 
pr'icc   roccivod  by  farmers   for  flaxseed  was   n.91  per   bushel,   41  percent  higher 
thon  in  August   and  16  pnrcont  hi;:hcr   than   in  L'arch   last   year.     The    farm  price 
of   cottonseod  in  rid-L.^arch,    ot   .i;'26.84  per  ton,   was   65   percent   higher   than  in 
August   and  17  percent  higher  the::    in  J.Iarch   a  yccj-   earlier.      Ai'd  the   price   of 
soybeans,    at  S-.l.Ol  nor  bushel,   v.as  up   58  pcrcerrb    from  August   and  38   percent 
from  March  last  year.      Pcoiiut   :-iricos   have   been   relatively  more   stable   than 
those   of   other   oilseeds,    and  in  mid-'iarch  averaged  only  6  percent  higher  than 
in  March   and  August   1939, 

Several   factors  were  responsible    for  the   low  prices   of   oilseeds   in  July 
and  August   1939.      Anong  those  vrorc   the  comparatively  largo    stocks   of   edible 
fats   and  oils   and   of  foodstuffs   on  hand,    a  persistent  upwrord  trend  in  foreign 
production  of   oil-bon.ring  materials,   prospects   for   increased  domestic  produc- 
tion cf   lard,    soybeans,    flaxseed,   and  peanuts   in  the   1939-40   season,    a  gener- 
ally weak   domestic   dema.nd   situation,   and  wealcness   in  the  export   demand  for   lard 
which  in  the   past  fev;  years   has   net   increasiiig   competition  abroad  from  foreign 
vegetable   oils   a:id   from  whale   oil. 

Following  the   outbreak  of  var   in  Europe   in  September,    a  number  of  changes 
in  the  price   situation  occurred,    not  all   of  which,   however,    miay  be   attributed 
to   the  ^fw.r ,      (l)  V.'ar-risk   insurance   and  ocean-freight   rates  were  materially  in- 
creased,  with  the  result  that  prices   for   imported  materials   advanced  and  the 
demand  for    domestic   fats,    oils,    and  oilseeds  was   improved.      (2)  The  higher 
costs   for   ocean  shipments  tended  to    curtail   exports   of  soybeans   from  Manchuria 
to  western  Darope,   placing  the  American  product   in  a  favorable   competitive 
position  in  that  market.      (3)   Domestic   demand   for   food   fats  v;as   strengthened  by 
the  sharp  rise   in  industrial   activity  and   consujner   income  that  took  place   dur- 
ing the   fall   and  early  v.lnter  months.      (4)  The   demand   for   oilseed   coke   and  meal 
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L\lso  Yvas   strongthcnod  by  tho  rise   in  industric.l   activity,   by  incroascs   in  livo- 
stoclc  numbers,    and  by  shortage   of  range   feed  resulting    from  drought   in  large 
areas    of  the  Western  States,      (5)    The    demand  for   domestic   flaxseed  was   im- 
proved by  an  increase   in  buildin,g   activity  and  by  the  marked  deterioration  of 
tho  flaxseed  crop  in  Argentina  and  of  the   perilla  seed  crop   in  Fanchuria,   both 
of  which  turned  out  to  be  unusually  si.iall,    although   fairly  large   crops   had  been 
expected  earlier   in  the   season,      (6)      Donustic  peanut  production  also   turned 
out  to  be   less  than  had  boon  expected. 

Some    improvcTTicnt  in  demand  for   domestic  oilsce&s   expected 

If  the   v<xir   in  Europe   is   prolonged  through  the  next  crop-marketing   sea- 
son,   ocean  shipping   costs   probably  will   continue  high,  with  the   result   that 
tho   demand  for    dom.estic   fats   and  oils  mil  be   supported,    to    soix;   extent    at 
least,    by  the  continuation  of  higher   prices    for   imoortod  oils   and  oil-bearing 
materials,      AJ-ierican   soybeans  moreover,  may   continue  to  hold  thoir  present 
favorable  competitive  position  in  Eiaropcan  markets.      On  the   other  hand,    sup- 
plies  of  edible    oils   and  oil-bearing  mtxterials    in  other   surplus -producing 
countries   probably  v/ill   continue   loxgo,    and,   as   a  result    of  tho  blockade,   pro- 
ducers  in  foreign  counti-i.5s  mil  be   forced  to   sock  now  markets   for  m^aterials 
formerly  ejcported  to   Germany,      I^o   pronounced  increase   in  exports   of   IcrA  from 
the  United  States   is    in  prospect,    particularly  since  the    United  Kingdom,    our 
principal   market,    is   reported  to  hove   large  reserve   stocks    of   fats    on  hand,    is 
actively  engaged  in  v.haling   operations,    and  continues  to    import  vegetable   oils 
and  oil-bearing  materials    in  fairly  large   quantities,    chiefly  from  countries 
attached  to   sterling   exchange. 

Aside   from  the  effects   of  war,    prices   of  domestic  oilseeds   in  the   1940- 
41   season  v;ill  be   influenced  by  the  trends   in  industrial    and  building   activi- 
ties.     Industrial  activity  in  this    country  increased  very  sharply   during  the 
last  4  months   of   1939,  but  has    since   declined,     A  reversal  of  the   current    dovm- 
ward  movement    is   expected  to   occur  this    spring,  but   there  are    as  yet   no    signs 
pointing  to   a  rapid  recovery  thereafter.      There   is   nothing   in  the  present 
situation,   however,    to   indicate  that   the   general   level   of   industrial   activity, 
or  of  building  activity,   vrill  be   greatly  different   in  1940-41  than  in  1939-40, 

Although  no   great   change   in  industrial   or  building   activity  seems   likely 
for  the   forthcoming  m.arketing    season,   there   are  certain  indications   that  tho 
domestic   dom.and   for   oilseeds  may_  be   slightly   stronger  than   in  the   present  sea- 
son.     Because  of  the  current  high   prices   for   feeds   in  relation  to   prices   for 
hogs,   hog  production  in  1940   is    expected  to  be   somewhat   smaller  than   in  1939, 
This   probably  will  resvilt   in  some   reduction  in  lard  output   in  the   hog-marketing 
season  which  begins  next  October,    and  hence   in   some    strengthening  in  the   demand 
for   cottonseed,   soybean,    and  peanut   oils.      The  supply   of  feed  grains   per  animal 
on  farms,   moreover,    is   expected  to  be   slightly   smaller    in  1940-41   than   in  1939- 
40,    if  farmers'   intentions  vdth   regard  to   tho  planting    of   corn,    oats,   barley, 
and  grain  sorghums,    as   reported  March  1,    are   borne   out,   and  if  the  grovdng 
season  this   year   is   about    average,      A  rcdiaction  in  such   supplies  would  tend  to 
strengthen  tho   demond  for    oilseed  cake   and  meal,    and  hence   the   demand  for   oil- 
seeds. 
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The   donand  I'^or   doKosti colly  produced  riaxsood  during  the  current   season 
has  boon  supported  to  coinio  crctonfc  by  the  unusually  poor  yields  and  lav  produc- 
tion of  flaxseed  in  Argentina  and  porilla  seed  in  Manchuria  in  1939,;    While 
there   are   as  yet   ro   dcfjnitc   ind^' cations   as   to  the   probable   foreign  production 
of   these   oilseeds   in  1940,   it   sccns   lihcly  thi'.t  both  yields   and  production  vri.ll 
bo   greater  than  in  1959.     The   latest  available   ostinatcs   indicate  a  yield  of 
only  5,8  bushels   of  fl?.-x;s-)od  per   scudod  acre  in  /jrgentina  for  1959  conparcd 
vath   9,2   bushels,   the   average   for  "the   pro'c'cding  5  years.      The    acreage   seeded  i^ 
Argentina  in  1939  was   larger  than  ayerago,   but  production  totaled  only  about  44 
raillion  bushels   ccinpared  vd.th  a  1954-38  average   of   66  million  bushels.     The 
yield  of  porilla  seed  per   hro-vestcd  acre  in  Manchuria  for   1959   is   reported  at 
472  pounds   conparcd  vdth  a  5 -year   average   of  705  pounds   per   acre.      Production 
of   porilla  seed  in  Manchuria  in  1C59  totaled  about   160  nilli^n  pounds   conparcd 
with   an  average   of   266  nillion  pounds   f<.;r  the   prccodirig  5  years,  /nccording  to 
latest   official   reports. 

Increased  production  of  soybeans   and  flaxsev.:d  indicated 

On  the   basis    of   intended  plantings  rcpcrtcd  by  farmers  tc  the  Agricul- 
tural  Marketing   Service  about   I.Iarch  1,    farther   narked  increases   in  the  produc- 
tion of   soybeans   raid  flrjcseed  are   likely  to  take  place   in  the   United  States 
this   year,    assuming    about   ncrnal  v.'oather   conditions.      Peanut   production  also 
no.y  be   increased,    oven  thovigh  the   intended  acreage   is    snallcr  than  the  record 
acreage  plor.ted  last  year,   ivhen   adverse  werthcr  late   in  the   grovdng   season  re- 
sulted in  unuDually  Ic-.v  crop  yields   in  certain  States, 

Donestic   scybean  production  increased  f r 'ii  5   nillion  b\ishcls    in  1924  to 
15  nillicn  bushels    in  1955,      Since   1933,   the   rate   cf   increase  has    been  greatly 
accelerated,      Approxinately   87  nillion  bushels  vrore   produced  in   1959,      If 
present    indications   of  plantii'ig   are  borne   nut,   and  if  ^"-iclds   are   about   average, 
soybean  production  nay  total   100-110  nillion  bushels    th.is   year. 

According  to   the  Earch  1  reports,   tl:e   acreage   of  soybeans  to   be   grovm 
alone   for    all  purposes  vdll  t.tal. about   10,610,000   acres   ccnp are d  with 
9,023,000  acres   nlantcd  last  year.      This   represents   an   increase   of   1,587,000 
acres,    or    about   18   percent.      The   rest  prcnounced  increases   in  acreage   are  indi- 
cated for   mine  is,    Icv.^a,    Ohir.,    ar.d  Indiana,  vrhere   about   91  percent   cf  the   soy- 
beans harvested  as  bcaiis  v:ere   gatliercd  last  year.      Indications    arc  that   acreag. 
\\all  be   increased  noderately  in  certain  other   States,    notably  Vdsconsin, 
Mchigan,   !|issouri,   I'linncsota,   Kontuciy,   Pennsylvania,   l^orth  Carolina,    and 
Kansas,      On  the   other  hand,   ninor   dccrea.ses   in   soybean  acreage   are   indicated 
for    several   of  the   Southern  States, 

Doncstic  production  of  fla>:soed   in   1939,   totaling-   20,550,000  bushels, 
was   apprexinatoly  150  percent   greater   than   in  1958   and  t^tis   the  Irrgest    since 
1950,      The   indicated  acreage  to   be  planted  in  1940   is   15   percent  .larger   than  in 
1939,     With   the  usual   abandorj-.-ient,    and  with  yields   about  equal   tc   the    average 
for   the   past  two   scas'  ns,    flaxseed  production  this   year  would  total   soncTidiere 
in  the   vicinity   of   25  nillion  bushels,  which  would  be  the  largest   since   1927, 

The  nest  nerkcd  increases   in  the   indicated  acreage  t  o  be   pla:''±ed  to 
flraceed  this   year   arc   for   Minnesota  and  South  Dakota,   with  n^re  noderatc   in- 
creases  indicated  for  Texas,    Iowa,    ''ansas,    California,    and  IJorth   Dakota, 
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Decreases    in  flexseed  acreage   are   indicated  for   Montana,    Idaho,    and  V.'ashington, 
If  the   March   1   intentions   are  borne   out,  the   acreage  planted  to   flaxseed  this 
year   in  several   States,    including;   Minnesota,    California,    Ic.va,   liansas,    and 
Texas,  will  be  the   largo st  in  22  years   of  record, 

Witli  noriual  yields,   poanut  production  in  1940   shoiild  be   somewhat   larger 
than  the   1,180  mil  lioi'x-pound  crop   of   1939,    altliough  possibly  not   so   largo   as 
the   1938   rt;r^ord  croD   of   1,506  million  pounds,      P.eports   by  farners    indicate  that 
about   2,?.96,000   acri:;s   of  peanuts  may  bo   plonted  alone   for   all  purposes  this 
year,    v/hicii  would  h'l;  5   percent   lors  than,  the   acreage  planted  a  year   ago.   Large- 
ly as   a  result   of   excessive  mois'curo  late   in  the   growing   season  last  3''car, 
yields  vroro  unusually  low  in  several   of  the  Southcastcrji  peanut-producing 
States,    including    Georgia,   Florida,  Alabama,    and  I'lssissippi ,      Dry  vroathor   in 
Louisianc,    Cklrhor.ia,   and  Texas    also   resulted  in  poor  yields    in  those   States, 
Yields   in  Virginia  and  Korth   Ccj-olina,    however,    2   important   producing  States, 
were   unusually  hieh.      Peanut  yields  vary  vrf  dely  from  season  to   season,    chiefly 
as   a  result    of  changes   in  weather    conditions.      Hence   any  indication  of  the   prob- 
able  output  for   1940   at  this    tixnc   is    subject  to  a  rather  wide  margin  of   error, 

'No   reliable    iridic ation  of  the    production   of   cottonseed  for   1P40   is   now 
available.      Such   production  vd.ll   depend    on  the    quriitity  of    cotton  produced  this 
year.     The  first  official  report   on  cotton  acreage   in  cultivation  will  bo  re- 
leased hy   the    Crop  Reporting   Beard  on  July   8, 

FACTORY  COITSUT'T-TION  OF  FATS  AICD  OILS   BY  CLx'iSSES 
OF  PRODUCTS,    1938  A1:D  1939 

Data  for   1938   and   1939   on  factonr   consumption  of  fats   cjid  oils  by 
classes   of  products,    as    reported  by  the   Bureau   of  the   Census,^/   together  mth 
the   ostiimted  total  appp.ront   disappearance,,^/  arc   given  in  this   report   in  con- 
tinuation of   s.imilar   statistics,   beginning   1951,   published  in  the  April   1939 
issue   of  Tro   Fats    ra-^d  Oils   Situation,      Significajit    changes    in  consumption   dur- 
ing  1939  were   as    follows; 

Factory  consumption  of   cottonseed   oil   in  1939  v;as    smaller   thrjn.  in  1938 
for   all    classes   of  products   except   salad  end  cooking   oils.     Total  factory  con- 
sumption  in  1939  was   dorm  about   15  percent   from  the  ncrj'-roccrd  consumption  in 
1938,      Dccroasod  domestic   supplies  v/ero  m.ainly  responsible   for   the  reductions. 

Total   lard  consumption  in  1939  amxuntod  to    about   1,660  million  pounds, 
15   percent   mere  thoji  in  1938,     The  use   of   lard  in  manufactured  products  usually 
represents   less  than  1  percent   of  total   ccr^umption.      Factory   consur.ption  cf 
lard  in  1939   omourtod  to    15,253,000  pounds,    99  percent    cf  which  t<t.s   used  in 
food  prooictsa      Although  practically  insignificant    in  relation  to  the  factory 
total,   scr.e   50,000   pounds    of  lard  were  reported  as   being  used  in  soap  in  1939, 
This   figure  cor.pcj-es  v.dth   1,000  pounds   in  1938,    9,000  pounds   in  1936,    1,000 
pounds    in  ].955,    a-.d  24,000  pounds    in   1934,    the    fi-'.rst   year  for   T.hich  the  use    of 
lard  in  soap  was   roncrtcd, 

1/  Factory   ConEuir'rti-n  of   Fats    and  Oils   by  Classes    of   Products    for    1939,    pre- 
liminary report    (1  page,   multilithed),  Washington,   March  19,    1940.      See   also. 
Animal   Fats    and  Vegetable   Oils,    annual  report,    usually   issued  in  May  by  the 
Bureau   of  the    Co::sus , 
2/  Cf,   The   Fats    an,'   Oils   Situation,    February   15,    1940. 
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Factory  consunption  cf  olco   oil,    olcostoarinc,    end  odihlo   trdlov;  in 
feed  predicts  was  reduced  somcTA^TZt   in  1959. 

Factory  ccnsui.iption  of  soybocji   oj  1,   totaling    570  r.iillicn  pounds,   was 
about  55  porcont  lo.\'pcr  thcji  irTlUzs^  vxid  v.-as  by  for  t)TO   larj^ost   on  record.    In- 
creased usG   of  sryboan  oil  was  reported  for   all  classes   of  products   in  1933, 
with  tho  major  u^o   in  f^od  pr'"'duct3. 

The  concuiupticn  of  coconut  oil  in  fuod  products   s'hcn'.'od  a  narked  decline 
in  1929,    although  its   use  Tn'Tr-au"  incroasjd.     Aprr oxirnrtoly   73  percent  of  tho 
total  factory  consu-ipti  v,n  of  cccoriut   oil   in.  1929  v.as   in  tho  nanufactu.rc  of 
scap,    conparod  v;ith  62   percent    of  the  total   in  1928, 

Bobassu   oil,   proviouslj'-  used  largely  in  food  products,    in  1939  found  its 
.majcr  outlet  in  sc'apo     With   its   quick-latVioring  properties,   babassu  oil  con- 
potcs    directly  vdth  coconut  oil   and  palra-kcrnol  oil  for  thin  \isg»     Tho  consump- 
tion cf  babassu  oil   in  soap  increased  from  6  million  pounds   in  1938  to  38 
million  pounds   in  1959»     This    5ncrcaso   slightly  r.oro  than  offset  reduced  util- 
ization cf  palm-kernel  oil   in  soap. 

Tho  use   of   palrr.-kornel   oil  was   sharply  reduced  for   all   classes   of  prod- 
ucts  in  1959,   v;ith'  "-'She  rxist'  pro'iTouncsd  reduction  ooc\.''.rring   in  sopp.      Factory 
consumption   of  pa].m-ksrrsl   oil,   totaling   11  million  pounds,   yrc.s   80  percent   less 
in  1939  than  in  1938,    and  was   the    smallest   in  many  years. 

Although  total   consujDption  of   edible   olive  oil  was   reduced  soroewhat    in 
1939,    consumption   of  inedible   clive   oTl~,~aT.d"~ol"i/v'e'^^  1   foots,    cliiefly  in  soap, 
■was    increased. 

The    conjsumption  of  fish   oils   in  193S  was    increased  for  practically  all 
classes   of  prodvicts,   with  ^'je~m"oEt "narked  go.ins   occurring   in  r.tilize.tion  in 
soap   &:id  t}}e    drying    industries. 

The    consunption  of   inedible   tallov.^  and  greases    in. tho  manufacture   of 
soR.p  was   ircreasod   in  1939", 

The  consuj-nption  of  linseed  oil,  porilla  oil,  oiticic']^  oil  (not  separate- 
ly repc«rtcu)j  and  tung  oil"  chXefl^T'Tn  p'a'ilTc's"  vSxniihr.rn  ,~.;ad"~lTnoloujri,  was  in- 
creased in  19b9,   mainly  in  response   to  improved  demand  conditions, 

Tho  consumption  of  cactor   oil  in  paints   and  varnishes   in  1939  was   nearly 
double  that    cf   1923,      Castor   f.ilj^v.Ti'cn   dehydrated,    possesses    drying   character- 
istics   similar   in  m\ny  respects  to  those    of   oiticica  oil   and  tung   oil.   The  use 
of  castor   oil   in  mlLicellanoouo    industrial  products   also   incrcosed  sharply  in  1939, 


Tho  major   shifts   in  utilization  of  fats   in  the  Uritcd  States    during  1939 
appear  to  have  been:      (l)  An  increased  use    of   lord  and  soybeaii  oil   in  food 
products,   V'hich  was   largely  offsot,    hCTo;cv...r,   by  a  reduction  in  tiic  use   of   cot- 
tonccod  oil   ixnd  of   certain   im.portcd  oils   for   such  purposes;    (2)   a  narked  ex- 
pansion in  tho  upo  of  both  drjm'.,stic  and  imiported  fats   and   oils    (except   palm- 
kornol   oil;   in  soap;    ox.d   (3)   an   increased  use   of   oils   for    drying  purposes.     Tho 
tendency  for   lard  and   soybean  oil  to   displace  imported  oils   in  food  uses  re- 
sulted chiefly  from  tho  relatively  largo    domestic  supplies   and  low  prices   of 
lard  and  soybean  oil,   togothor   mth  rising  prices   for   imported  materials   brajg^rt 
about  by  the   increase   in  ocean   shipping    costs  wliich  follov/cd  tho   outbrcalc   of 
Tfiar   in  Europe,      Improvement    in  industrial   and  building   activities   in  1939   com- 
pared with   1938  was   largely  responsible   for  tho  increased  consiu.iption  of  fats 
and  oils   in  soap   and   for   drying   purposes. 
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[■atle  5«~  Oleoaio-r^-ariiie:     Production  ar-.d  nsterials  used  in  nanuf acturo, ,   United 
States,    "February  1933  snd  1939,   Decsm'ber-IFe'braary  1939-^ 


■00. 


Item  ', 

^^    i7ooo'~ 

:      poands 
Production!  : 

"  Colored ;  lk2 

Uncolored ;        yo,QSb 

Total  2/   : Jj.gQg 

Materials  uced;  : 

Oleo  oil  :      911 

Oleostearine  :      2J4S 

Lard ,  neut  ral :      lUo 

Oleo  stock : fZ 

Total  ariimal   ;  1,377 

Cotton:ieel  oil :        l5,792 

Soylean  oil   :  2, 756 

peanut  oil  :  31<^ 

Com  oil :  hi 

Vegeta"f5le  £;ajri   

Total  domestic  vegetaljle   . 

Coconut   oil   

Babas su  oil 

Palrc-lcernel  oil    

Total  foreign  vegcta'cle   . . 
Total   fats  and  oils ___ 

» 

Milk :  6,9^9 

Salt   and  otiicr  i?.iscella;ieous   .:  1,6^ 


1939 


1,000 
pounds 

127 
_21^6S_ 

_2I.M2_ 


1.2S9 

t-c_o 

115 

132 


IjoI 


9.^^12 

^•,395 

I9i+ 

62 


1939-^0  1/ 


i-OC. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


1,000 
pounds 

llLg 
_25^t23_ 


1,000 

■nounds 


150 
21,_2CU 

22.J55l 


1,000 
pounds 

169 

_222lL 


S76 
236 

206 


.i.JiI_ 
^,779 
7.575 
194 

51+ 


l.lUU 
265 

2U1 

120 

_iJ70_ 


LO,077 

S.973 

166 


1.337 
261 

333 

105. 

2.03b 

10 , 200 

S.657 

153 

1 


19,907 

iU,o63 

16,602 

19,300 

19 , 100 

5,1131 

1,099 

■320 

5,295 
l,i6g 

1,972 
655 

2,051 
692 

i.gUi 

770 

S,052 

6 ,  507 

2,631  _ 

2,7^-3 

2.  Gil 

29,3U2 

22.33^ 

20,630 

23,313 

23,7117 

5,^22 

1 , 2'-)6 


hose 
1,137 


5.696 
1,307 


5.761 
1,332 


Compiled  froin  Bureau  of   Litarnal  ~Revem\e  records  and   Internal  Hevenue  ?j.lleti:i. 

ly     Prelininary, 

2/      Total  of  unrounded  nu.':ibers. 


t 


